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~~~~ T^bTkind permission of Mrs. Hall, on “ 0llr 

ITSf school Sys,em J he lecl “ re was fruilful of m “<* 

Knglish Boarding appr eciated. 

discussion, and g ^ ^ Bishop of Thetford delivered an earnest 
IPSWICH- OAP 4 ^ audience on the subject uf „ Children , s 

T dav?” The Bishop pointed out the impossibility of teaching children 
Sunday aright, unless parents themselves had a distinct idea how 
should be kept. The keeping of one-seventh of our time holy to 
the lord is an obligation laid upon us from the beginning of all things. 
While Christians all acknowledge the obligation as concerns the other 
commandments, it is strange that so many forget that the Fourth 
Commandment belongs equally to the moral law of God. Let the day be— 
(ist) a day for the worship of God ; (2nd) a day for the expression of our 
love for our neighbour (to be shown first to those in our own home ) ; 
{3rd) a day in which we should get all the good we can, and do all the 
good we can.— On May 12th, Miss Maynard, Principal of Westfield College, 
Hampstead, spoke to the members on “ Our Daughters and their Training,” 
with special reference to girls between the ages of 18 and 23. Miss 
Maynard dealt with her subject both from the practical and theoretical 
side. She enlarged on the many openings for a useful life, and, for the 
motive in life, the high ideal she presented of a self-controlled life of 
selfless love will long be an inspiration to us in the training of our daughters/ 
Leeds.— O n April 23rd, Miss Hermione Unwin gave a bright, pleasant 
" The Training of the Artistic Perception in 
^ a 'V-io al( ^ stress 0,1 tSe importance of beginning early 
mbeTrolt 1 dr , en r th beaUtiful 0b J' eCtS - The nursery should n?t be a' 
room are reTe^teH 11 “ d knicknacks too ugly for the drawing 

little kindergarten mate an^the^T be encoura £ ed to think that their 
Unwin made some useful sueJJ 0 ^ ° f / rt ^ teally beautiful Miss 
interesting discussion stlons ’ and her paper was followed by an 

Scarborough. The last 

invitation of Miss Brur P meetln g of the session was held, by the kind 

%, F.R.C.O., read a p’aner „"T rth L ° d S e > Ma Y 10th. Dr. Thos. 

1 oct “ ” ' ru PP 0n The Cultivation of a Child’s Musical 


Taste.” The paper was Hi vi a ° a- Ihe Cult ivation of a Child’s Musical 
Dr. Ely’s pupils gave exauis't mt ° two .P ar ts, and in the interval, four of 
Beethoven and Schumann Ahrf r ® nderin g s of songs, and pieces from 

the R(>v T c„,;„ IT . ■ D °ut 00 memhprc „rncont 


^ ew ' s Bunt presided D0Ut °° members and friends were present. 

Wakefield and Dkt 

whlS 6 ’ gave an a ddress on tB^ 0 A , pril 7 th - Miss Pesel, of Holloway 
? S ® ssi ° n w as brought to a H C ° lege ’ Somerville Hall, &c.-This 
gjvenby Mr. W. Senior, &££* C '°* on May 12 th, when a lecture was 

ing an effi Very str °ngly on th " ^ CaUed “ Nav y Notes,” in which 

country woulTsoo^h He pointed outT^ 6 ° f ° Ur co,mtry maintai "' 
by excellent 1 ° 0n be overtaken h l hat should we fail to do so, our 

WoKiNG-I-Tver SlideS ' amine ‘ The l6Cture was illustrated 

weather 1 and’ offie^ n^Webb,'^ 8 g , iVen ° n Tu ^day, April i 5 th> 
been wished h causes, the attenH ’ ° n Habit.” Owing to the bad 
discussion after tlf^ interest was WaS not as good as might haV , 

,ter lecture. Sh ° Wn . and there was a fair amount of 
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The Portman Rooms, Baker Street, W., 

May 6 th to May qth , 1902. 

REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS. 


TUESDAY, May 6th , 10.30 a.m. 

Owing to the unavoidable absence of both the Earl and 
Countess of Aberdeen, Lady Campbell read Miss Mason's 
paper on Education as the Science of Relations , without any 
introductory remarks. 

Education , the Science of Relations : We are Educated 

by our Intimacies. 

“ But who shall parcel out 
His intellect by geometric rules, 

Split like a province into round and square ? 

Who knows the individual hour in which 
His habits were first sown, even as a seed ? 

Who that shall point as with a wand and say, 

< This portion of the river of my mind 
Came from yon fountain ? ’ "—Prelude. 

It is with much thankfulness and with much joy that I 
once again wish a Happy New Year to the Parents Natrona 
Educational Union — a New Year because, practically, our 
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— to Conference. It is in May 

year dates from e th er, take some note of the 

that we pull ourse f one and ma ke forecasts for the 

tendency of what we ^ ^ ^ of organis i ng branches, 
coming year, not mere.y , in the more important way 


i n qj) but 

arranging lect ^ eS ^ ght b y which, as a Society, we live, 
of progress in the h , much Qn the grea t 

A " d ato'u. I thtou.h .he efforts 


of ^u^HonOrg. Secretary, and thanks to the most generous 
of our Hon. U K An organ ism must have a voice, 

and P we have all along enjoyed that voice in the Parents’ 


Review. But it has only lately dawned upon us that the 
Review is not a paying venture, and belongs to the persons 
who were in the first place generous enough to invest money 
in it, and to whom we shall always feel deeply indebted. 

Now the shares that were originally taken up have in most 
cases been generously presented to the Union ; when this was 
not feasible the owners will be reimbursed for their outlay ; so 
that the red Magazine which many of us love may become the 
property of the P.N.E.U., to have and to hold, for better for 
worse. We have cause to be very thankful, for when the 
Magazine was not ours, there was always the possibility of 
its passing into the hands of a publisher who would not be 
able to work it on our lines, and might make it pay at the 
cost of lowering its tone. 

I have been asked to urge upon you to-day that Education 

is the Science of Relations: and to be really asked to do this, 

and to know that the whole work of the Conference has 

been arranged to illustrate and enforce this thesis, gives me 

en T^°^’ because it is a note of vital growth in 

the P.N.E.U. 6 

steading ten y ears our existence we worked pretty 
tbu .,,^f„__ earn , lng ! he use of our tools. I need not say to 


“ Education 0 ?*^ 3 ! t ^ 6se too ^ s ar e: we know very well that, 

words, we know^haTp^entT’ * , Disdpline ’ a Life ’” In ° ther 
to mali-A P nt and teachers should know how 


to make sensible use of a rhna> 
to forward his sound ednra * Cl \ cumstances (atmosphere) 
discipline of the habits of th atl ° n ’ shou ld train him in the 
life with ideas the 6 g °° d and should nourish his 

' these three we 'f" P— nal.ty waxes strong. 

e lawful • e tae onl y instruments of which 


we 


ma y ma ke lawful use 


ln the up-bringing of children ; 
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emotions desire 6 Y ° n their se *sibilities, 

to o- r iJf , t ’ P ass,ons . will bring us and our children 

stair Lc’ he reaS ° n 18 P lain; habits, ideas and circum- 

the he^t xn 6Xternal> and we ma y all help each other to get 
dirertl • v. 1 t0 1)6 had of these; but we may not meddle 
, ^ Wlt , t ^ le personality of child or man. We may not 

or upon his vanity, his fears, his love, his emulation, or 

' ^ t ^ at * S ver y r '&bt, anything that goes to 

make him a person. 

Most thinking people are in earnest about the bringing-up 

0 c ildien ; but we are in danger of taking too much upon 
us and not recognising the limitations which confine us to 
the outworks of personality. Children and grown-up persons 
are the same with a difference ; and a thoughtful writer has 
done us good service by carefully tracing the method of our 
Lords education of the Twelve: — 

“Our Lord,” says this author, “reverenced whatever the 
learner had in him of his own, and was tender in fostering 
this native growth. . . .Men, in His eyes, were not mere clay 
in the hands of the potter, matter to be moulded to shape. 
They were organic beings, each growing from within, with 
a life of his own — a personal life which was exceedingly 
precious in His and His Father’s eyes — and He would foster 
this growth so that it might take after the highest type.”* 

I am not sure that we let life and its circumstances have 
free play about children. We temper the wind too much to 
the lambs ; pain and sin, want and suffering, disease and 
death, we shield them from the knowledge of, at all hazards. 

1 do not say that we should wantonly expose the tender souls 
to distress, but that we should recognise that life has a 
ministry for them also ; and that Nature provides them with 
a subtle screen, like that of its odour to a violet, from 
damaging shocks. Some of us will not even let children 
read fairy tales because these bring the ugly facts of life 
too suddenly before them. It is worth while to consider 
Wordsworth’s experience on this point. Indeed I do not 
think we make enough use of two such priceless boons to 
parents and teachers as the educational autobiographies of 
two great philosophers, Wordsworth and Ruskin. The 
former tells us how, no sooner had he gone to school at 


* Pastor Pastorum, by H. Latham, M.A., page 6. 
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“7 j the body of a suicide was recovered from 

Havvkshea , p-hastly tale, but full of comfort as showing 

r— t ;?o t rc t e y d fro™ shock. The Htt.e boy w ' 

there and saw it all , 

a yet no soul-debasing fear, 

Young as I was, a child not nine years old, 

Possessed me, for my inner eye had seen 
Such sights before, among the shining streams 
Of fairyland, the forest of romance 
Their spirit hallowed the sad spectacle 
With decoration of ideal grace ; 

A dignity, a smoothness, like the works 
Of Grecian art, and purest poesy.” 

It is delightful to know on the evidence of a child, who 
went through it, that a terrible scene was separated from him 
by an atmosphere of poetry — a curtain woven of fairy lore 
by his etherealising imagination. 

But we may run no needless risks, and must keep a quiet 
matter-of-fact tone in speaking of fire, shipwreck, or any 
terror. There are children to whom the thought of Joseph in 
the pit is a nightmare ; and many of us elders are unable to 
endure a ghastly tale in newspaper or novel. All I would 
urge is a natural treatment of children, and that they be 
allowed their fair share of life, such as it is ; prudence and 
not panic should rule our conduct towards them, 
r cbar 8® d the other day with putting habit, the means 
erace^f 0 ^ i 1S ^ pline all °wed to us, in the place of the 
laws of hah - / 1 ° t ^ 6 contrar y> the P.N.E.U. recognises the 

the hindering of evilhabif ^ ^ ^ f ° rming ° f good and 
a parent. R„t \t • • bltS aS amon 8' the primary duties of 

whether helpful or hindf ^ ^ t0 be reminded that habits ’ 

while a great deal of Gnng ’ ° n ^ come into play occasionally 
towards which we can S d° ntane ° US hving is always going on 
opportunity occurs AH n °. more tban dro P in vital ideas as 
you to forgive me for 1S / S °* d ma tter, and I must beg 
nonal instruments remJn" 1 !?^ y ° U again that our educa- 
te attempt to form g- ( ^ 1 * 1 , same- We ntay not leave off 
fruitful ideas, without too d Wlth tact and care > to su g£ est 
use of circumstances mUC * ns i s tence, and to make wise 
As we believe that a 

Population, a school than^ 1011 * S some thing more than its 

e sum of its scholars, so we think 




t 


*• 
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tnat our Union K * . 

measured by the Xfatmnl'l 4 r life °‘ its °» n . not to be 
another there, wherefore * V1 p^ 0 /, 0 " 6 ™™ber here and 
I have said, ten years of it u • ' N-E-U- » havin g devoted, as 
three instruments of education"? *° T™"* h ° W l ° Use the ' 
new start in life and asked it ’if f f ° Ur years a S°4 took a 
the result of a wise use f S6 f wbat end u had ifl view as 
What , - c a of due means, 

s education after all ? TVit> 

phrase — Education it H, e fh ansvver came in the 

this phrase in th P hT - ° f Rdatlom - ' We do not 

related toeach other ^ erbartlan sense— that things are 
ri p*h t j v» i • 9 an< ^ we mus ^ be careful to pack the 

a b: h ; n e g ; c ' n ,hi ogether S f that ' havin * *« <£? ITn 

thev ^ ach thln 8 ma y fasten ° n its cousins and together 
m “7“ ake a clique or “ apperception Tass » 

have Z J COnc u ern ,f w 'th is the fact that we personally 

there h i? 8 W ^ there is in the P resent - ** 

there has been in the past and all that there will be in 

the future-with all above us and all about us-and that 

u ness of living, expansion, expression and serviceableness 

or each of us, depend upon how far we apprehend these 

relationships and how many of them we lay hold of. 

Ueorge Herbert says something of what we mean : 

“ Man is alf symmetry, 

Full of proportions, one limb to another, 

And all to all the world besides ; 

Each part may call the farthest brother, 

For head with foot hath private amity, 

And both with moons and tides."* 

Every child is heir to an enormous patrimony, heir to all the 
ages, inheritor of all the present. The question is, what are 
the formalities (educational this time, not legal) necessary to 
put him in possession of that which is his? You perceive the 
point of view is shifted, and is no longer subjective, but 
objective, as regards the child. 

We do not talk about developing his faculties, training his 
moral nature, guiding his religious feelings, educating him 
with a view to his social standing or his future calling. The 
joys of “ child-study ” are not for us. We take the child for 
granted, or rather, we take him as we find him — a person with 
an enormous number of healthy affinities, embryo attachments; 

* The italics are mine 
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J 'Trtnnk it is our chief business to give him a chance to 
make the largest possible number of these attachments valid. 

4„ infant' Contes into the world with a thousand such 
embryonic feelers, which he sets to work to fix with amazing 


energy Jhe Babe> 

Nursed in his Mother’s arms, who sinks to sleep 
Rocked on his Mother’s breast ; who with his soul 
Drinks in the feelings of his Mother’s eye ! 

For him, in one dear Presence, there exists 
A virtue which irradiates and exalts 
Objects through widest intercourse of sense. 

No outcast he, bewildered and depressed : 

Along his infant veins are interfused 

The gravitation and the filial bond 

Of nature that connect him with the world.”* 


He attaches his being to mother, father, sister, brother, 
nanna, the man in the street whom he calls “ dada,” cat and 
dog, spider and fly ; earth, air, fire and water attract him 
perilously ; his eyes covet light and colour, his ears sound ; 
his limbs movement ; everything concerns him, and out of 
everything he gets — 


mrtL Beilin uengni 
Which, if I err not, surely must belong 
To those first-born affinities that fit 
Our new existence to existing things, 

And m our dawn of being, constitute 
the bond of union between life and joy.” * 

each thing- whi' t0 the real knowledge about 

thing g WhlCh eSUblishes h * elation with that particular 

range oHiving relatJns^ 11 ^ 16 h ' m ' In P ro P ortion to the 

wide and vital interesu f ^ PUt in his wa ^ wil1 he have 
as ^ made aware of livin * In Proportion 
w 'll his life be dutiful , WS vv ^ lc h rale every relationship, 
no relation with person serv i cea ble : as he learns that 
ca n be maintained with °i- ' tb * n ^ s > ar >irnate or inanimate, 
laws of work and the \ ^ strenuous effort, will he learn the 
obstructions and to o-j vp ^ S . w °rk- Our part is to remove 
wbo is trying to get and guidance to the child 

anf l thoughts which belon ° Ucb with the universe of things 

______£^o^him^ deadly error is 

* The Prelude. 
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suppose that we are hi. u — 

°"ly so, but that there is ‘ he Universe ' no, 

and universe u„le ss such ° s “^T ln "3 r at al > >>«ween child 
the people ! and if we choose tL ’“» *° Set up ' We are 
should be confined to the ''three R’s - if 8 ® ' hild ’ s eduM ‘»n 
to ask for more ? If /,/> mo wh y> wna t right has he 

the ale-house surelv thL hlm his Sat ^day night in 

go through school and college and come U \ ^ h™ ^ b ° yS 

ln g interests, without link. f n \i v out without quicken- 

we are not sure that it i. ° / \ m ^ S tbat are lvorth while, 

they should be called «' Z. f ^ We resent ** 

them to be fine fello c** ,* e ° a ^ because we know 

has not yet arrived rTh , ^ ^ S P lftndid which 

not yet arrived at the making ! Quoth Hamlet,- 

Every man hath business and desire.” 

Elteabeth eS f, ' hat ”1 ‘ rUe in ' he spacious da y s » f « r oat 
a beth , for us, we have business, but have we desire? Are 

work m p y u een lnterests soliciting us outside of our necessary 
work : Perhaps not, or we should be less enslaved by the 

vapid joys of Ping-Pong, Patience, Bridge and their like. The 
tact is that “interests” are not to be taken up on the spur 
ot the moment, they spring out of affinities we have found 

and laid hold of. Or, in the words of an old writer: “In 

worldly and material things, what is Used is spent; in in- 
tellectual and spiritual things, what is not Used is not Had.” 
Suppose we have realised that we must make provision for 
the future of our children otherwise than by safe investments, 
the question remains, How to set about it r 

We say a child should have what we will call Dynamic 
Relations with earth and water, must run and leap and dance, 
must ride and swim. This is how not to do it, as set forth 
in Prater ita : — 


“And so on to Llanberis and up Snowdon And if only then my 

father and mother had seen the real strengths and weaknesses of their 
little John ; if they had given me but a shaggy scrap of a Welsh pony, and 
left me in charge of a good Welsh guide, and of his wife, if I needed any 
coddling, they would have made a man of me there and then. ... If only! 
But they could no more have done it than thrown me like my cousin Charles 
into Croydon Canal, trusting me to find my way out by the laws of nature. 
Instead, they took me back to London, my father spared time from his 
business hours, once or twice a week, to take me to a four-square, 
sky-lighted, sawdust floored prison of a riding school in Moorfields, the 
smell of which, as we turned in at the gate of it, was a terror and horror 
and abomination to me: and there I was put on big horses that jumped 
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. nH pjrcled and sidled, and fell off them regularly whenever 
and reared, an t hines ; and was a disgrace to my family, and a 

they did any * myself, till at last the riding school was given 

burning shame and m,sery ^ fore _ finger (k has 

never come straight 

up on ^ e V broken Shetland pony bought for me, and the two 

ofui n ie S d about the Norwood roads by a riding master with a leading string. 

•■I used to do pretty well as long as we went straight, and then get 
thinking of something and fall off as we turned a corner. 1 might have 
got some inkling of a seat in heaven’s good time, if no fuss had been made 
about me, nor inquiries instituted whether 1 4iad been off or on, but as my 
mother the moment I got home made searching scrutiny into the day's 
disgraces, I merely got more nervous and helpless after every tumble ; and 
this branch of my education was at last abandoned, my parents consoling 
themselves as best they might, in the conclusion that my not being able to 
learn to ride was the sign of my being a singular genius.” 

Ruskin suffered from the malady of his condition. He was 
of the suburban dwellers of the rich middle class w'ho think 
not wisely but too much, about the bringing up of their 
children, who choke a good deal of life with care and 
coddling, and are apt to be persuaded that their children 
want no outlets but such as it occurs to them to provide. 
Suburban life is a necessity, but it is also a misfortune, 
because, in a rich suburb, people live too much with their 
own sort. Ihey are cut off from the small and the great, 
from labour, adventure and privation. Let me commend all 

r mS Wh ° Hve in suburbs ‘o read Praterita. 
Irf here a '° yal,y *° his P^ents, buskin has 

7777 ' nd ' Ct r nt ' " 0t ° f them - but <> f 'ho Hmiu- 

that of Laurence sTen.e' "* '‘T^ ' he Cry ° f the child| like 

can ' t ?et out ’ 

^ w ei:^ d tmT s ;r the fauhs ° f ’ his 

more. But it is not f 0 ' r SUC &S ” was ’ and we 1°°^ f° r n0 
apostle among men evenW 0 S&y h ° W much greater an 
been allowed his right f f U ^ ln wou ld have become had he 
be, on the other hand safe I** as a child - And il may 

and bred in a villa will n ° at m ' t tbat not every child, born 

We cannot follow Mr R T‘ y be a "°‘ b - ! 

dynamic relations further in the setting up of 

orbade, and nothing haune^ii l ° bim ’ because his parents 
allowed me to go to theJT ’ HlS mot her, he says, “ never 
field , wJ th a pony.’ at ° f a po " d or be in the same 
S°° I got out of the tadnol ^ 110168 " with thankfulness the 

Pole-Bunted ditch in Croxted Lane.” 
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Camberwell Green _____ 

most valued privileges oLm^ *7*’ ^ Says ’ Uit was one of the 
nurse to contemplate this hidiV t ^ t0 be permitted by my 
other side of the way.” J d P ° nd Wlth awe fr °m the 
Wordsworth tells us f 

bringing.up. When he JasniHl"? a " d tUmble 

School in the little village nf H & 7*7 SeTU l ° the Grarnmar 
Dame Tyson in the co^a/e m/ and lod ^ d with 

things, at home anH - u g , &ny °^ us know; and found most 

no lessons i° ri d * " anfl “ &1 l ° his soul ‘ He ha d 
doubt the other hots d sk f tln & hockey and tennis; but no 

must do as he V did u ? ^ * ‘ he Httle chap th *t he 

to school a r be th ° Ught a foo1 - But then he went 

live — y y ° Ung8ter i his mother had let her little boy 


“ Oh, many a time have 1, a five years’ child, 
n a small mill-race severed from his stream, 

Made one long bathing of a summer’s day ; 

Basked in the sun, and plunged, and basked again.”* 

Of his childhood, he says, — 

“ Fair seed-time had my soul, and I grew up 
Fostered alike by beauty and by fear.” * 

Ere he had told ten birthdays, he was transplanted to that 
“ beloved Vale” of which he says, — 

“ There were we let loose 
For sports of wider range.” * 

What was there those Hawkshead boys did not do ! He 
tells us of times, — 


“ When I have hung 
Above the raven’s nest, by knots of grass 
And half-inch fissures in the slippery rock 
But ill-sustained, and almost (so it seemed) 
Suspended by the blast that blew amain, 
Shouldering the naked crag.”* 


The boys skated ; — 

“ All shod with steel, 

We hissed along the polished ice in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase 
And woodland pleasures,— the resounding horn, 
The pack loud chiming, and the hunted hare.” * 


They played ; — 

“ From week to week, from month to month, we lived 
A round of tumult. Duly were our games 
Prolonged in summer till the day-light failed.”* 


* The Prelude . 
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They boated ; — 

a When summer came, 

Our pastime was, on bright half-holidays, 

To sweep along the plain of Windermere 

With rival oars . • • 

In such a race 

So ended disappointment could be none, 

Uneasiness, or pain, or jealousy : 

We rested in the shade, all pleased alike, 

Conquered and conqueror.” * 

The young Wordsworth, too, had his essays on horseback 
when he and his schoolmates came back rich from the half- 
yearly holidays and hired horses from “ the courteous inn- 
keeper,” and off they went “ proud to curb, and eager to spur 
on, the galloping steed”; and then, the home-coming, — 

"Through the walls we flew 
And down the valley, and, a circuit made 
In wantonness of heart, through rough and smooth 
We scampered homewards.” * 


ur tn a/ij/imty tor Material, the joy of handling and making 

Wordsworth says little, but Ruskin sent out feelers in this 

direction which began with "two boxes of well- cut wooden 

" C f S and cu l m inated, perhaps, in the road-making of the 
Oxford days : — 

mirable in fiulnls^f ’ ^ ' ?lf,ed with a two-arched bridge, ad- 

courses of masonry witHru a,, d keystone, and adjustment of the level 

style of Waterloo Bridge. Wdl-mfde’ Wh ’ Ch ^ dove ' tailed in the 
sk-ps down to the water made it L tt ; ntnn K s > an< l a course of inlaid 

and I was ZTd yll ti,d ' 'T* “ 

to be thrown down but had »lw 1 **"building— (it was too strong 

, bu, had always be ,ak m dow„)-a„d re-building it ” 

and reservoir at^oth 'th' j 11 N ' 1 ' 1 1 wi,h making a small dam 
^mes; and how. while sfili K* T and Hill 

pail of water and broom tv, j- °^’ scru bbed down, with 
because they offended hi e ste ps of the Alpine hotel, 
direction, again, his natu ' m0 .! her ' We feel *>>« i" this 
We do not hear much 0 f th ‘ al ° Ud for 0 PP°«unities. 
Natural Objects, such as hi J lntlmac y of either boy with 

we feel that Ruskin was denrit * nd flowers > but here, again, 
nends were garden dwellers • ^ °J ° p P ortuni ty. His flower 
a etlc than this; — “Mv rh' f 0 COtdd anything be more 

prayer for the kindness of 

' F rhe Prelude, 


KJt 


____ 

e h ou a ch "the" ar m !Tbbl S „m S °" 8 ' that ^fr“^might .... 

"iuTZTunt7Z™2 h Z e 0 Jh ted for h n intimacy with 

gave me eyes, she gave L ZZ VT Doro,hy -'' S ^ 

he knew through • i , . ' irds, as we have seen, 

only so, that X , bir< ! S " eSting: bUt 

Abbey, he marked,— avalcade rode to Furness 

I hat simple wren 

Which one day sang so sweetly in the nave 
Of the old church, that 

I could have made 

My dwelling-place, and lived for ever there 
To hear such music.” 

R Ruskin h ad not, as a child, a wide acquaintance with 
the flowers of the field, he made up perhaps by the enormous 
attention he gave to such as came in his way; and, just as 
his toy bricks and his bridge gave him his initiation in the 
principles of architecture, so perhaps his early flower studies 
resulted in his power of seeing and expressing detail. He 
says of flowers, — “ My whole time passed in staring at them 
or into them. In no morbid curiosity, but in admiring 
wonder, 1 pulled every flower to pieces till 1 knew all that 
could be seen of it with a child’s eyes; and used to lay up 
little treasures of seeds, by way of pearls and beads, — never 
with any thought of sowing them.” He complains that 
books on Botany were harder than the Latin Grammar. 

“ Had there been anybody then to teach me anything 
about plants or pebbles,” he says, “ it had been good for me.” 
He loved the pebbles of the Tay, and followed up his 
acquaintance with pebbles at Matlock. “In the glittering 
white broken spar, specked with galena, by which the walks 
of the hotel garden were made bright, and in the slopes of 
the pretty village, and in many a happy walk along its cliffs, 

I pursued my mineralogical studies on fluor, calcite, and the 
ores of lead, and with indescribable rapture when I was 
allowed to go into a cave. 

Later we find him going up Snowdon, “of which ascent 1 
remember, as the most exciting event, the finding for the first 
time in my life a real ‘ mineral ’ for myself, a piece of coppe r 

know what rich compensations 


not 


time in my 

* Students of Love's Meinie and Proserpine will 


later 


Students of Love’s Meime ana rro^rpim 
life brought for the child’s disadvantages. 
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pyrites'” This eagerly sought acquaintance with pebbles 
resulted in the life-shaping intimacy with minerals to which 
we owe The Ethics of the Dust. 

As for Books , we are told how Ruskin grew up upon 
the Waverley novels, on Pope’s Homer’s Iliad , many of 
Shakespere’s plays, and much else that is delightful ; but he 
does not give us an instance of the sort of thing we are 
looking for — the sudden keen insatiate delight in a book 
which means kinship — until he is introduced to Byron. His 
first acquaintance with Byron he puts “about the beginning 
of the teen period ” : — 


14 But very certainly, by the end of this year 1834 , I knew my Byron 
pretty well all through, all but Cain, Werner, the Deformed Transformed, 
and Vision of Judgment, none of which I could understand, nor did papa 
and mamma think it would be well I should try to ... So far as I could 
understand it, I rejoiced in all the sarcasm of Don Juan. But my firm 
decision, as soon as I got well into the later cantos of it, that Byron was 
to be my master in verse, as Turner in colour, was made of course in that 
gos mg (or say cygnet) epoch of existence, without consciousness of the 
deeper instincts that prompted it: only two things I consciously recognised 

thp m 'V rUth ° f observation was most exact, and his chosen expression 
thLTn ,' 0ncentrated > that I had yet found in literature ... But the 
truth meJ« ne 'r] and precious t0 me * n %ron was his measured and living 

Whhte^ylr COrn He re t d au W1 ht ““T aS 

Meillerie and^H ’ ’ ' , e * au £ ht me the meaning of Chillon and of 

and M “ d bad ‘™ Snt i" Venice the ruined homes of Foscari 
People whose fee, had worn , burble J^ d ™T ated for me ’ ,he real 

This is how Wordsworth took to his books 
A htdp 10 U fi treasure had 1 long possessed 

A I tile yellow canvas-covered book, 

A slender abstract of the Arabian tales ; 

And, from companions ii 


When firQf C T°i mPani ° nS a new a b°de, 

Was but a block’ h’” "'' S dear p,i “ 01 lnin e 

fha, there a ">'*'•■.* q-arry- 

With kindred matte, , iade " aU 




Was h , ,nat li,is dear pri 

fhat there w"r. fr ° m a quarry- 


^ a .ko,d,r s ;rr b „ m „:' ,h r'“ fi " d 

What W «• ■nine I HoJ^b 
Down by ,hy sid. on 1 "" 11 * 

On the hot stones' ! 

And .here h^ve read V" ' h ' s “" 

Ending, he ^^“--..ad, 


stream 


EDUCATION 


as THE 


OT Ca ". ‘ ° mit lhe co “"sel ,h.. f^7_ 

AndXrt r arti, e , r,hiS '“ thpr “ id “. 

It comes 7, , man: inv 'sibly 

And tendency benign U 7' Pr " ved d ' li kl'>. 

S°,rr,'ch n r *, 

In Araby remanee™^;^' 
or solace by dim light of monkish lamps • 

Bv vHhf I' diCS ° f thdr l0Ve ’ devised ’ 

Bv X, S<JU , lreS ’’ adventures endless, spun 
By the dismantled warrior in old age 

Out of the bowels of those very schemes 
In which his youth did first extravagate ; 

I hese spread like day, and something in the shape 
Of these will live till man shall be no more 
Dumb yearnings, hidden appetites, are ours, 

And they must have their food. Our childhood sits, 
Our simple childhood, sits upon a throne 
That hath more power than all the elements.”— 
and this other counsel : — 


“ Rarely and with reluctance would I stoop 
To transitory themes ; yet I rejoice, 

And, by these thoughts admonished, will pour out 
I hanks with uplifted heart, that I was reared 
Safe from an evil which these days have laid 
Upon the children of the land, a pest 
That might have dried me up, body and soul*. . . 
Where had we been, we two, beloved Friend ! 

If in the season of unperilous choice, 

In lieu of wandering, as we did, though vales 
Rich with indigenous produce, open ground 
Of fancy, happy pastures ranged at will, 

We had been followed, hourly watched, and noosed, 
Each in his several melancholy walk.” 


Later, follows the story of his first enthralment by poetry 

“ Twice five years 

Or less I might have seen, when first my mind 
With conscious pleasure opened to the charm 
Of words in timeful order, found them sweet 
For their own sakes , a passion, and a power; 

And phrases pleased me chosen for delight, 

For pomp, or love. Oft, in the public roads 
Yet unfrequented, while the morning light 
Was yellowing the hill tops, 1 went abroad 
With a dear friend, and for the better part 
Of two delightful hours we strolled along 
By the still borders of the misty lake, 

Repeating favourite verses with one voice, 

Or conning more, as happy as the birds 
That round us chaunted.” 
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~ ~ f \he Histone Sense in Ruskin appears 

The awakenmg oMhej Hu U ^ for u8> connected 

to be aiways, and interest and aesthetic delight are 

with places . thin g to take note of. We have seen 

r Bln'^rved ht in thif way. Again, he Mil. u S of t he 
• thre^ centres of my life’s thought, Rouen, Geneva and Pisa, 
Which have been tutoresses of all I know and were unstresses 
Tf all I did from the first moments I entered their gates. 
These came later, but Abbeville “ was entrance for me into 
immediately healthy labour and joy . . • My most 

intense happinesses have of course been among mountains. 
But for cheerful, unalloyed, unwearying pleasure, the getting 
sight of Abbeville on a fine summer afternoon, jumping out 
in the courtyard of the Hotel de UEurope and rushing down 
the street to see St. Wulfran again before the sun was off the 
towers, are things to cherish the past for — to the end.” But 
Ruskin's want of living touch with the past, except as such 
touch was given by the newly discovered history of a place 
he happened to be in, is shown in his first impressions of 
Rome : — 


“ My stock of Latin learning, with which to begin my studies of the city, 
consisted of the two first books of Livy, never well known, and the names 
of places remembered without ever looking where they were on a map ; 
Juvenal, a page or two of Tacitus, and in Virgil the burning of Troy, the 
story of Dido, the episode of Euryalus, and the last battle. Of course, 1 
had nominally read the whole iEneid, but thought most of it nonsense. Of 
later Roman history, I had read English abstracts of the imperial vices* 
and supposed the malaria in the Campagna to be the consequence of the 
Papacy. I had never heard of a good Roman Emperor, or a good Pope ; 
was not quite sure whether Trajan lived before Christ or after, and would 
have thanked, with a sense of relieved satisfaction, anybody who might 
have told me that Marcus Antoninus was a Roman philosopher 
contemporary with Socrates ... We of course drove about the town, 
and saw the Forum, Coliseum, and so on. I had no distinct idea what the 
Forum was or ever had been, or how the three pillars, or the seven, were 
connected with it, or the Arch of Severus . . . What the Forum or 
Capitol had been, I did not in the least care ; the pillars of the Forum I 
saw were on a small scale, and their capitals rudely carved, and the 
houses above them nothing like so interesting as the side of any close in 
the ‘ auld toun ’ of Edinburgh.” 


Wordsworth, too, stood aloof. He was aware of 
“ Old, unhappy, far-off things 

And battles long ago ; ” 

but the past of nations did not enthral him ; the throes of the 
trench Revolution hardly affected him, though he took a 
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As if awaked from sleep, the nations hailed 
lheir great expectancy.” 

But for him, — 


“ I looked upon these things 
As from a distance ; heard and saw and felt, 

Was touched, but with no intimate concern.” 

As for the Knowledge learned in Schools , Ruskin gives us 
rat er dry details of his experiences in Euclid and the Latin 
grammar and the like, but neither boy appears to have been 
“ stung with the rapture of a sudden thought ” in the course 
of his lessons, unless Hawkshead Grammar School can take 
this to itself; — 


“ Many are our joys 

In youth, but oh ! what happiness to live 
When every hour brings palpable access 
Of knowledge, when all knowledge is delight, 
And sorrow is not there !*’ 


But the praise of the unfolding of the seasons follows, and 
1 am afraid it is the lore they brought with them the poet 
had in his mind's eye. 


We have all been interested in the late Mr. Rhodes's 
illuminating will, and I suppose most mothers have pondered 
the four groups of qualifications for scholarships. In (3) we 
have “ fellowship,'' in (4) “ instincts to lead and take an 
interest in his schoolmates." It is well that a talent for 
Comradeship should be brought before us in this prominent 
way as a sine qua non . Here is the rock upon which Ruskin's 
education split, as he was sadly aware ; he never knew the 
joys of comradeship. Having spoken of “ peace, obedience, 
faith ; these three for chief good ; next to these the habit of 
fixed attention with both eyes and mind, as the main 
blessings of his childhood, he goes on to enumerate “ the 
equally dominant calamities " : — 


“ First, that I had nothing to love. My parents were in a sort— visible 
>owers of nature to me, no more loved than the sun and the moon : only 
should have been annoyed and puzzled if either of them had gone out; 
how much, now, when both are darkened !)— still less did I love God ; 
lot that I had any quarrel with Him, or fear of Him; but simply found 
/hat people told me was His service, disagreeable ; and what people told 
ne was His book, not entertaining. I had no companions to quarrel wit 
leither ; nobody to assist, and nobody to thank. Not a servant was ever 
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allowed to do anything for me, but what it was their duty to do ; and why 
should I have been grateful to the cook for cooking, or the gardener for 
gardening. ... My present verdict, therefore, on the general tenor of my 
education at that time, must be, that it was at once too formal and too 
luxurious ; leaving my character at the most important moment for its 
construction, cramped indeed, but not disciplined ; and only by protection 
innocent, instead of by practice virtuous. 

Wordsworth,on the contrary, as we have seen, lived the life 
of his school-fellows with entire abandon. He was with a 
crowd of his mates or he was with a friend, and was only 
alone in those moments of deeper intimacy which we shall 
speak of presently. The simple life of his “ beloved Vale ” 
took such hold on his tenacious northern nature that not 
Cambridge, nor London, nor (as we have seen) Europe in its 
time of convulsion, could displace the earlier image or give 
new direction to his profoundest thought. 

Scott laid claim to “ intimacy with all ranks of my coun- 
trymen from the Scottish peer to the Scottish ploughman,” 
and — we get the Waverley novels. Wordsworth was satisfied 
to know the fine-natured peasant folk of his own dales, and 
poet-souls like his own. Perhaps such limitations went to 
the making of the poet of plain living and high thinking ; 
but limitations are hazardous. 

We might trace the consummation of various other affinities 
in our two illustrious subjects, but time fails ; we can only 
indicate the joy of pursuing the acquaintanceship, followed 
by the endless occupation for mind and heart in that high 
intimacy which we call the Vocation of each of these men of 
genius. 

Ruskin’s “ career,” to use our common and expressive 
figure, began when, — 

“ On my thirteenth (?) birthday, 8th February, 1832, my father’s partner, 
Mr. Henry lelford, gave me Rogers’s Italy, and determined the main tenor 
of my life ... I had no sooner cast my eyes on the Turner vignettes 
than I took them for my only masters, and set myself to imitate them as 
far as I possibly could by fine pen shading. 

“ My father at last gave me, not for a beginning of a Turner collection, 
but for a specimen of lurner's work, which was all — as it was supposed — 

I should ever need or aspire to possess, the ‘ Richmond Bridge, Surrey.’ ” 

Again, anent his purchase of Turner’s Harlech 

- Whatever germs of better things remained in me, were then all 
centred m tins love of Turner. It was not a piece of painted paper, 

u a e s castle and village, and Snowdon in blue cloud, that I bought 
tor my seventy pounds.” 
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consider^ IF 5® twent y- two doe s he produce what he 
considers his first sincere drawing : 

stem 0n whfc a h y < ! 0n th j r ° ad t0 Norwood ‘ 1 noticed a bit of ivy round a thorn 

proceeded to ’ T" l ° my Critical J ud ? ment - ‘ illcomposed,’ and 
1 f 1 . e a and shade pencil study of it in my grey paper 

pocket-book carefully, as if it had been a bit of sculpture, liking it more 
more as I drew. When it was done, I saw that I had virtually lost all 
my ime since was twelve years old, because no one had ever told me to 
draw what was really there ! ” 


And then follows the story of his true initiation : 

“ 1 *°° k out m y book and be £ an to draw a little aspen tree, on the other 
si e of the cart-road, carefully. . . Languidly, but not idly, I began to 

draw it ; and as I drew, the languor passed away, the beautiful lines 
insisted on being traced, without weariness. More and more beautiful 
they became as each rose out of the rest and took its place in the air. 
With wonder increasing every instant, I saw that they composed themselves 
by finer laws than any known of men. At last the tree was there, and 
everything that I had thought before about trees nowhere. . . ‘ He 

hath made everything beautiful in His time ’ became for me thenceforward 
the interpretation of the bond between the human mind and all visible 
things.” 


Let us intrude into the consummation of one more intimacy. 
Already the boy has made acquaintance with mountains ; he 
is now to have his first sight of the Alps. He, his father and 
mother and his cousin Mary, went out to walk the first 
Sunday evening after their arrival on the garden terrace of 
Schaff hausen, and — 

“ Suddenly — behold — beyond ! There was no thought in any of us for a 
moment of their being clouds. They were clear as crystal, sharp on the 
pure horizon sky, and already tinged with rose by the setting sun. 
Infinitely beyond all that we had ever thought or dreamed— the seen walls 
of lost Eden could not have been more beautiful to us; not more awful, 
round heaven, the walls of sacred death. It is not possible to imagine, in 
any time of the world, a more blessed entrance into life, for a child of such 
temperament as mine.” 

How shall we venture to trace the growth of that austere, 
most gracious and enthralling intimacy with Nature which 
was to Wordsworth the master-light of all his seeing ? He 
unfolds to us, — 

•‘The simple ways in which my childhood walked; 

Those chiefly that first led me to the love 
Of rivers, woods, and fields. The passion yet 
Was in its birth, sustained as might befall 
By nourishment that came unsought.” 

_ 1 2 
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We cannot trace every step of this ethereal passion but 
only take a phase of it here and there. The boy and some of 
his schoolfellows were boating on Windermere in the late 
evening and they left one of their number, “the Minstrel of 
the Troop,” on a small island , 

“And rowed off gently, while he blew his flute 
Alone upon the rock oh, then, the calm 
And dead still water lay upon my mind 
Even with a weight of pleasure, and the sky, 

Never before so beautiful, sank down 
Into my heart, and held me like a dream ! 

Thus were my sympathies enlarged, and thus 
Daily the common range of visible things 
Grew dear to me : already I began 
To love the sun ; a boy, I loved the sun, 

Not as I since have loved him, as a pledge 
And surety of our earthly life, a light 
Which we behold and feel we are alive ; 

Not for his bounty to so many worlds — 

But for this cause, that I had seen him lay 
His beauty on the morning hills, had seen 
The western mountain touch his setting orb.” 


We may take one more look at this marvellous boy, 
who, become a man, held that every child, as he, is born 
a poet : — 


— w.v.. k vviiui j fcai 


I, at this time, 

Saw blessings spread around me like a sea. 

I hus while the days flew by, and years passed on, 

From nature and her over-flowing soul 

I had received so much, that all my thoughts 

Were steeped in feeling ; I was only then 

Contented, when with bliss ineffable 

I felt the sentiment of Being spread 

O’er all that moves and all that seemeth still ; 

A er all that, lost beyond the reach of thought 
And human knowledge, to the human eye 
Invisible, yet liveth to the heart ; 

^ ea P s and runs, and shouts and sings, 
S lads °me air; o’er all that glides 

Anri h S C 7 aV6 ’ yea ’ ’ n the Wave itself > 

And mighty depth of waters 

To Jl , 1 r h ° Uld faU With ^tehl voice 

And sounLg\ U atrract°s UntainS ’ ^ ^ 

That g Cataracts > y e mists and winds 

That dwell among the hills where I was born. 
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f in my youth I have been pure in heart, 

If, mingling with the world, I am content 
ith my own modest pleasures, and have lived 
Vith God and nature communing, removed 
From little enmities and low desires, 

The gift is yours.” 

Before taking leave of the Prelude, may I introduce Words- 
wort \ s sketch of the “ child-studied ” little prig of his days — 
ays of much searching of heart and of many theories on the 
subject of education : — 

“ That common sense 
May try this common system by its fruits, 

Leave let me take to place before her sight 
A specimen pourtrayed with faithful hand. 

Full early trained to worship seemliness, 

Ihis model of a child is never known 
To mix in quarrels ; that were far beneath 
Its dignity ; with gifts he bubbles o’er 
As generous as a fountain ; selfishness 
May not come near him, nor the little throng 
Of flitting pleasures tempt him from his path ; 

The wandering beggars piopagate his name, 

Dumb creatures find him tender as a nun, 

And natural or supernatural fear, 

Unless it leaps upon him in a dream, 

Touches him not. To enhance the wonder, see 
How arch his notices, how nice his sense 
Of the ridiculous ; . . .he can read 

The inside of the earth, and spell the stars ; 

He knows the policies of foreign lands ; 

Can string you names of districts, cities, towns, 

The whole world over, tight as beads of dew 
Upon a gossamer thread ; he sifts, he weighs ; 

All things are put to question ; he must live 
Knowing that he grows wiser every day, 

Or else not live at all, and seeing too 
Each little drop of wisdom as it falls 
Into the dimpling cistern of his heart : 

For this unnatural growth the trainer blame, 

Pity the tree. . . . 

Meanwhile old grandame earth is grieved to find 
The playthings, which her love designed for him, 

Unthought of: in their woodland beds the flowers 
Weep, and the river sides are all forlorn. 

Oh ! give us once again the wishing-cap 
Of Fortunatus, and the invisible coat 
Of Jack the Giant-killer, Robin Hood, 

And Sabra in the forest with St. George ! 

The child, whose love is here, at least, doth reap 
One precious gain, that he forgets himself. 
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We cannot stop now to gather any more of the instruction 
and edification contained in those two great educational books. 
The Prelude and Prceterita. It is enough for to-day if they 
have shown us in what manner children attach themselves to 
their proper affinities, given opportunity and liberty. Our part 
is to drop occasion freely in the way, whether in school or 
at home. Children should have relations with earth and 
water, should run and leap, ride and swim, should establish the 
relation of maker to material in as many kinds as may be ; 
should have dear and intimate relations with persons, through 


present intercourse, through tale or poem, picture or statue ; 
through flint arrow-head or modern motor-car : beast and bird, 
herb and tree, they must have familiar acquaintance with. Other 
peoples and their languages must not be strange to them. 
Above all they should find that most Intimate and Highest of all 
relationships, — the fulfilment of their being. 

This is not a bewildering programme, because, in all these and 
more directions, children have affinities; and a human being does 
not fill his place in the universe without putting out tendrils of 
attachment in the directions proper to him. We must get rid 
of the notion that to learn the “three R’s” or the Latin grammar 
well, a child should learn these and nothing else. It is as true 
for children, as for ourselves, that, the wider the range of interests, 
the more intelligent is the apprehension of each. 

But I am not preaching a gospel for the indolent and pro- 
c aiming that education is a casual and desultory matter. Many 

^* ave wr ‘t ten at least one book devoted to education ; 
an aceiley seems to me to be Scott’s contribution to our science, 
war Waverley, we are told, “was permitted in a great measure 

Th pleased - when he pleased and what he pleased.” 

C ' P' case to learn and that his powers of apprehension 
educaHr> COmr n° n ^ ^'ek, would appear to justify this sort of 
“Waverlp » i, Ut wa y erin g he was allowed to grow up and 
his conr<?^ ^ remained , instability and ineffectiveness marked 

thus shortly set' forth"- ^ ^ CduCation and its resultS arC 


c-award would throw himself with • • 
which his preceptor proposed the H ***?* Up ° n any classical auth< 
style so far as to ^undersS th^ * PemSal > make himself master of 

him, he finished the volume R.nT’ and ’ ' f that P leased or ,ntere 
attention on critical , . was ,n vain t0 attempt fixing 

the beauty of felicitous evn ° Philology, upon the difference of idi 

pression, or the artificial combinations of syn 


self-confidence and rash" * ^ aUth ° r ’’ Said y ° Ung Edward ’ wit h the 
could not do much 1 T , e * somn g of fifteen, ‘and Scaliger or Bentley 

only for the gratification of h ' Wh ' le ^ W3S thuS P ermitted to read 
losing for ever 1 ° f . h,s amusem ent, he foresaw not that he was 

application of Ll ° PP ° r u tunlt y of acquiring habits of firm and assiduous 
the powers of hfs "-"f ^ an ° f c ° ntrollin g> directing, and concentrating 
than even that intinTr ° f earnest lnve stigation— an art far more essential 
primary object of With dassical learnin g wh ich is the 

Wave) ley but illustrates, what Mr. Ruskin says in plain words; 

that our youth— whatever we make of it— abides with us to the 
end : — 


But so stubborn and chemically inalterable the laws of the prescription 
were, that now, looking back from 1886 to that brook shore of 1837, whence 
I could see the whole of my youth, I find myself in nothing whatsoever 
changed. Some of me is dead, more of me is stronger. I have learned a 
few things, forgotten many. In the total of me, I am but the same youth, 
disappointed and rheumatic.” 


The lectures to follow in the course of this Conference will 
most likely deal with the ethics of the various relations of which 
they treat. We have seen in Ruskin and Wordsworth the 
strenuous attention — condition of receptiveness — which made 
each of them a producer after his kind ; and whosoever will play 
the game, whether it be cricket or portrait painting, must learn 
the rules with all diligence and get skill by his labour. It is 
true, “ the labour we delight in physics pain,” but it is also true 
that we cannot catch hold of anyone of the affinities that are 
in waiting for us without strenuous effort and without reverence. 
A bird-lover, one would say, has chosen for himself an easy 
joy ; but no ; your true bird-lover is out of doors by four in the 
morning to assist at the levee of the birds ; nay, is he not in 
Hyde Park by 2.30 a.m. to see — the kingfisher, no less ! He lies 
in wait in secret places to watch the goings on of the feathered 
peoples, travels far afield to make a new acquaintance in the 
bird-world ; in fact, gives to the study of birds attention, labour, 
love and reverence. He gets joy in return, so is perhaps little 
conscious of effort ; but the effort is made all the same. 

To take one more instance of an affinity — comradeship. Most 
of us have serious thoughts about friendship ; but we are 
apt to take comradeship, fellowship, very casually, and to think 
it is sufficiently maintained if we meet for tea parties, picnic, 
or what not. Public school boys generally learn better; they 
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k „„„ that comradeship means much cheerful give-and-take, 
chaff, help, unsparing criticism ; if need be, the taking or 
giving of serious reproof, loyalty each to each, plucky and 
faithful leading, staunch following, truth-speaking, the power to 
see others put 0 first without chagrin, and to bear advancement 
without conceit. Here, too, are calls foi attention, labour, love 
and reverence ; but, again, pains aie swallowed up in delight. 

One more point. We are steadfast to the affinities we take 
hold of, till death do us part, or longer. And here let me say 
a word as to the “advantages” (?) which London offers in the 
way of masters and special classes. I think it is most often 
the still pool which the angel comes down to trouble : a steady 
unruffled course of work without so-called advantages lends 
itself best to that “troubling” of the angel — the striking upon 
us of what Coleridge calls “the Captain Idea,” which initiates 
a tie of affinity. 

Neither The Prelude nor Prceterita lends itself to the study of 
the highest Relationship, the profoundest Intimacy, which awaits 
the soul of man. I think I cannot do better than close this too 
long paper with an extract from a little book* which tells the 
spiritual history of Brother Lawrence, a lay Brother among the 
bare-footed Carmelites, at Paris, in the seventeenth century. 


e " rst dme f saw Brother Lawrence was upon the 3rd of August 
He told me that God had done him a singular favour in his con 
version at the age of eighteen. That in the winter, seeing a tree strippec 
eaves, and considering that within a little time the leaves would b( 
lif n D aft . 6 5 that tbe flower and fruit appear, he received a higl 
effarpa f * if° V1 eDCG and Power °f God, which has never since beer 
world ana'u- 'f, T L Ihat tl “ s view had perfectly set him loose from the 
r e ther^ v!? ' n him . SUCh a love for God - that he could not tell 
That he had n ‘"“eased in about forty years that he had lived since 

a great awkward ^ the Usurer, a " d that he Wa£ 

berecdve^r ^ Wh ° br ° ke ev ^ything. That he had desired tc 

his awkwardness TnTTh^ f th ‘ nk ‘ ng he would there be made to smart for 

sacrifice to God his life with ^ Sh ° Uld commit - and s0 he should 

him, he having met with nothin P Gasures : hyit that God had disappointed 
That with him the cet- 1 ' ^ but satisfaction in that state . . . ■ 

that he retired to Drav * meS a- pra ^ er were not different from other times ; 
he did not want such ^et^ l ° tbe d ' rect ‘ ons of his Superior, but that 
business ffid n“ d5S hta?” 6 r’ T ^ for il ’ because his £ reatCSt 
or pleasures of tSrwor ? ^ • That the greatest pains 

experienced of both kind ■ 001 t0 be com pared with what he had 

— ^ kmds ln a s P»ritua l_state ; so that he was careful for 

* The Secret of the Presence of God. Masters. 
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de,i ' ine bu T t h 7h 0 , n 'i' T s 1, G “ d ’ ““ 
of , Divi " e g; ““ 

hand • w u C ’ - When he had business to do, he did not think of it before- 

all fhat was fit"/ T ^ l ° d ° U he f ° Und in G ° d ’ as in a clear 
anticinltw n! K ™ r 0 d0 ' That of late he had acted thus > without 
it in hR a flv re bef ° re the ex P enence above mentioned he had used 
thoncrht nfr’ rS a vhea outward business diverted him a little from the 
, ^ . 0 , a resh remembrance coming from God invested his soul, 

nd so inflamed and transported him that it was difficult for him to contain 
lmse , t at he was more united to God in his outward employments than 
when he left them for devotion in retirement.” 


“ I want,— am made for,— and must have a God, 

Ere I can be aught, do aught; — no mere Name 
Want, but the True Thing, with what proves its truth, — 
To wit, a relation from that Thing to me 
Touching from head to foot : —which Touch I feel, 

And with it take the rest, this Life of Ours!” 
Browning. 


It was thought well that this paper, forming as it did the 
introduction to the whole Conference, should not be discussed 
by itself. 


The Earl of Aberdeen then took the chair, and in 
referring to the fact that the Conference had been opened by 
no formal ceremony or speech, said that this might be taken 
as only a symbol of the practical nature of the P.N.E.U. Its 
members were in earnest, bound by ties of sympathy and 
unity of purpose. The Countess of Aberdeen, for whom it 
was a pleasure to be president of the Union, was compelled 
to be present at another meeting. It was at once his duty 
and pleasure to introduce Mr. Reginald Bray. It was no 
conventional commonplace to say that he had been looking 
forward with particular interest to hearing Mr. Bray s paper, 
because, apart from any other contributions he had given, 
he was the author of “ The Children of the Town,” in The 
Heart of the Umpire , etc. Those who had read these articles 
needed no other introduction. 

At 12.0, Mr. Reginald Bray read his paper on 
OUR RELATIONS TO OUR FELLOW-CREATURES. 

I remember reading somewhere a fairy tale of a princess 
who lost her heart— unfortunately not to a lover but to a 
witch who had stolen and imprisoned it within a mountain 


